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Preface and Acknowledgements 


Marinus Boezem’s work has a power and beauty that is subtle and provocative. In fact, his primary theme is 
the ambiguity inherent in the complexion of human existence — the dichotomy between spirituality and the essential 
qualities of our material nature. Boezem’s artistic process embodies his conceptual framework: his sculpture and 
installations often involve a combination of visible and invisible dements. Air, light, sound, and movement are often 
his preeminent sculptural media, which operate in conjunction with found and re-invented objects such as mirrors, tables, 
maps, and architectural plans to investigate the duality of presence and absence, time and space. 

While Boezem is well known throughout Europe, his work has not been previously exhibited in the 
United States. His exhibition at the Corcoran Gallery of Art is intended as a concise survey of his career, and will serve 
as his introduction to an American audience. We are very pleased to have the opportunity to present the work of 
this important artist, and extend our deep appreciation to Marinus Boezem for welcoming me to his studio in 
Middleburg, and for his active engagement in all aspects of this project. I would also like to thank Maria-Rosa Boezem 
for facilitating the myriad details of international communication. 

Such a complex endeavor as this requires the dedication and skill of a number of individuals whom I would 
like to acknowledge here with many thanks. Reyn van der Lugt, director of Cultural Affairs and Els Barents, deputy director of 
exhibitions for the Netherlands Consulate General in New York were instrumental in all aspects of the development and 
realization of the project, and for that we express our deep appreciation. Thomas McEvilley has provided an insightful essay on 
central themes of Boezem’s career; Hard Werken l.a. desk, designed this handsome document. 

This exhibition resulted from the dedicated efforts of many Corcoran staff members; Jack Cowart, deputy 
director and chief curator provided advice and support throughout all phases of the project. Special mention goes to 
Shannon Morse, who coordinated all aspects of the project, working closely with me and Marinus Boezem. Victoria Larson 
was instrumental in all administrative aspects of the exhibition; Cindy Rom and Julie Solz of the registrar’s department 
worked in concert with Art Handling Services b.v. to arrange the crating and shipping of the work; and Clyde Paton and 

Greg Angelone handled the complexities of the installation. 

We gratefully acknowledge the Foundation for Visual Arts, Design and Architecture, Amsterdam for 
their generous grant in support of this exhibition. Additional funding has been provided by the FUNd at the 


Corcoran and the President’s Exhibition Fund at the Corcoran. 
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Twentieth century European art can be mapped in various ways; one of the 

most obvious recognizes three streams, which defined themselves as 

Skywriting: the work of Marinus Boezem 

distinct from one another in about 1913: the Matissean decorative 

stream, the Duchampian critical, and the Malevichean transcendentalist. 

Marinus Boezem, born in 1934, is of the generation of artists — 

Minimalists, Conceptualists, Poverists, and others — who inherited 

Marcel Duchamp’s delayed legacy at the moment of the collapse of High 

Modernism’s credibility. But his generation also inherited the 

momentum of Malevich’s transcendental post-estheticist abstraction. 

These ideologically conflicting trends reached a refined conflation or 

resolution in Boezem’s oeuvre. 


Sculpture Gothique 1980 

cotton, ink, bronze, wood, iron 

200 x 150 x 150 cm 


In the 1960S and 70S Boezem’s work dealt with the issues of ephemerality, 
immateriality, cognition, and site specificity that may be regarded as the 
assignment that history gave to him and his peers. More recently he has 
pursued his themes into the realms of sculpture and installation. His 
oeuvre has been accumulating, or exfoliating, now for 30 years. Through 
most of that time it has shown a continually changing reinvention of its 
formal and material aspects alongside a seamless inner coherence in its 
thematics. In terms of the material and formal, the work has belonged to 
the broad stream of the Duchampian tradition in which aesthetic 
decisions are to be made with the goal of breaking and reforming habit 
Systems rather than the goal of reinforcing a pattern of taste. 


In keeping with this heritage, Boezem’s materials have been primarily 

readymade or found. Some, such as the fan featured in signingan 


itho-fan-1905, recall Duchamp’s favored use of domestic tools such 













as the snow shovel or bottlerack. Alongside Carl Andre’s bricks and 
Jannis Kounellis’ acetylene torches, they are the types of materials to be 
found in the dry-goods stores that Duchamp wandered in and that now, 
in English anyway, are called hardware stores. Traditionally such 
materials have been construed as contributing to the anti-Modernist, or 
early post-Modernist project of collapsing the breach between art and 
life, rescuing the art activity from the abyss of the sublime and restoring 
it to earth and society, and so on. 


Others of Boezem’s found or readymade materials, such as weather 

drawings, sky maps, and architectural floor plans, have been more in the 
classical Conceptual vein, advancing the project of conflating the 
aesthetic and the cognitive aspects of the human personality, which, like 
art and life, High Modernism had rigorously segregated. Unlike the dry 
goods store readymade, they have tended to point away from the earthly 
and the everyday. Despite the fact that they are readymade or found, 
they point not toward the Duchampian ideology but the Malevichean. 
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Signing an Itho-fan 1965 


Boezem’s oeuvre, in other words, despite its overall coherence, is not simple 
or unidirectional; it involves significant cross currents, inner tensions, 
and unresolved ambiguities. The procedures of reconciliation in his 
work — art/life, esthetics/cognition — have been offset or balanced by 
a thematics of separation and alienation based ultimately on the Orphic 
tradition which has remained powerfully effective in a variety of guises 
in the West for literally millennia. Throughout Boezem’s oeuvre the 
Orphic theme functions dually, both as a unifying thread and as a 
continually restated message of disunion. 




The Orphic thematics is found in 6th century bc and later Greek sources, 


and may go back to Egyptian sources of much earlier date. 1 Crucial early 
expressions of it occur on gold plates encased in gold sheaths and hung 
around the necks of the dead as reminders, like the egyptian book 
of the dead, of the things the soul will have to remember in the 
afterlife in order to return to its true home. The fundamental idea is that 
the soul, or that part of a human being that supposedly survives the 
death of the body, originated in another world beyond the sky from 
whence, perhaps as a shameful exile, it descended here below to be 
imprisoned in a material body which, subject to the humiliating 
bondage of the law of gravity, lacks the ability to return to its home in 
the sky. Its goal is to disentangle itself from the webs of daily concerns 
that bind it to the here-below and prepare for the moment of release 
from the present body, when the soul, if it remembers the way back and 
shakes off material concerns, will return over the back of the world (as 
Plato described it in the p h^edru s) to its place of origin, where it will 
reclaim its true nature. This idea system obviously has something in 
common with the Christian mythos of the soul and its afterlife destiny, 
due to the fact that St. Augustine derived the Christian doctrine in part 
through his reading of Plato, who in turn had incorporated Orphic 
dements from his Pythagorean preceptors. It is not precisely and 
exclusively a Christian complex, however, but as pure Orphic signifier, 
or as culturally disconnected prophecy, represents a stance that can be 
utilized in a number of moods. 

The Orphic thematics tends to arise in periods of massive social and 
historical stress and disruption, where it serves as a promise of a 


potential escape from worldly chaos into a beyond that is still 
characterized by unchanging verkies. 2 It serves thus, whether in a 
religious or an artistic application, as a mediating device between change 
and changelessness, a proposed avenue of spiritual escape from 
processes of uncontrollable and frightening social and political change. 
In the 19Ü1 century this motif of spiritual escape into a realm of 
reassuringly unchanging verkies not unlike the Platonic realm of Ideas 
arose in the wake of the Napoleonic Wars. In a Europe which was still 
largely dechristianized by the Enlightenment, this tradition merged both 
with the crypto-theological Hegelian myth of history and with what 
Matthew Arnold called the religion of art and poetry. It became, that is, 
superficially secularized and available for significations outside the arena 
of organized religion. 

In 20th century European art the Orphic theme has been especially 

prominent in the Malevichean avant-garde. 3 It began to gain a foothold 
10 in the troubled era leading up to the First World War, when occult 

societies, many of them involving some form or other of the Orphic 
myth, expanded greatly in Europe. Immediately after World War I it 
rosé into dramatic ascendancy in the works of Malevich, Mondrian and 
others. In Malevich’s writings this theme appeared in the imagery of 
ascending the mountain of non-representationality to arrivé finally at a 
desert beyond form from which the realm of form on the earth below 
had literally disappeared from sight. 4 While this imagery in Malevich’s 
writings shared elements with Christian mystical texts such as St. lohn 
of the Cross’s ascent of m t. c a r m e l , 5 it lacked a specifically 


Sculpture Gothique 1990 


cotton, steel, acrylic I 
230 x 120 x 16 cm 


Christian coloration in Malevich, for whom it seems to have had a more 














historical significance involving renunciation of the devastation of 
Europe and the discrediting of western civilization by the Great War. 
This “flight from reason,” as it has been called, 6 recurred with greater 
force immediately after World War II, a period which saw another 
resurgence of the Orphic complex. Lucio Fontana’s slashed canvases, for 
example, were, in his view, channels to the infinite, or unformed, or 
preformed level of reality — the reality of which the soul partook before 
its imprisonment in a body. Yves Klein’s oeuvre as a whole was deeply 
charged with this idea system. His leap into the vo id • i 96 i, 
represented the flight to the beyond; his signing of the sky expressed his 
assertion of his true home and nature. (As the Orphic gold plates 
reminded the freed soul, “I am a child of both the earth and the sky, but 
my true home is the sky alone”) There was virtually not a part of Klein’s 
oeuvre that did not advance the project of embodying the idea of the 
ascent into the immaterial. 7 Some of Joseph Beuys’s works, especially 
later works with regal motifs, share the thematics. Further examples 
could be arrayed. 

is roughly in this lineage — the Malevichean avant-garde as opposed to 
the Matissean, with special emphasis on the oeuvre of Klein — that 
Boezem’s work seems contentually to belong. But it does not belong 
there in a simple and unquestioning way; it has imbibed too much of the 
Duchampian critical mode for that. It is at once the work of a 
participant in a cult and of a critic. It is a cross-indexed inventory of 
motifs embodying the thematics of ascent, escape from the body, desire 
to become free of history, and so on, along with the counterthematics of 


obstacles and objections to such escapism. lts inner consistency round 




Weather Drawings 1969 

cotton, ink, bronze, wood, iron 
200 x 150 cm 



















Signing the Sky 1969 

3 photographs 

240 x 120 cm each 




this thematics is such that one can enter into it, like a maze with many 


entrances, at any point and follow it throughout to its end. 

One might begin, for example, with the emphasis on weather found in 
weather drawings-1909, and other works. These drawings 
employ the found subject matter of meteorological maps in an 
ambiguous way. On the one hand this found imagery serves to 
disconnect the act of art making from the tradition of the sublime and 
re-establish it firmly in the world of real objects, like Manzoni’s use, a 
few years earlier, of calendar sheets or Kounellis’ more or less 
contemporaneous use of elements of public signage, such as numerals 
and arrows. On the other hand, however, BoezenTs weather drawings, 
by pointing to the sky, seem to affirm the sublime; they turn their 
back on the everyday world of earth and gaze upward seemingly in 
expectation of ascent into higher realms. This aspect of the 
weather drawings connects them with the emphasis on the 
sky that is found in other Boezem works such as signing the sky 

BY AN AEROPLANE I969. 

This perhaps most Kleinian of BoezenTs works fulfilled in physical form a 
project that Klein had proposed in fantasy when he declared that in 1947, 
at the outset of his artistic career, he had flown into the clear distant sky 
and signed it as his first work. A generation later, in an action that was 
part parody and part homage, Boezem had the sky over Amsterdam 
signed with his (BoezenTs) name by a sky-writing plane. BoezenTs 
characteristic bidirectionality is present in the piece: while fulfilling 


Klein’s fantasy as an homage to him and to his dream of relocating 













himself in the sublime, Boezem’s use of the material apparatus of the 



L’Umo Volante 1979 

performance sculpture 

Untitled 1992 

minors, leather, silver, oregon pine 

225 x 320 x 250 cm 


aeroplane parodies Klein’s project of shamanic flight, pointing to the 
materiality of the body in the grip of gravity. 

The motif of the sky and of immateriality returns upon the earth in the 
unseen movements of air particles as wind. In Klein’s oeuvre, to which 
this motif in Boezem again seems to involve a reference, wind and air 
represented the idea of human levitation and the transposition of society 
onto an immaterial plane through his architecture of the air. 
Boezem’s signing an ITHO-FAN1965, again functions as both 
homage and parody — the latter by representing wind as a material 
entity mechanically, not spiritually, produced. 

The idea — or question — of a possible linkage between above and below is 
underlined by the flag of sans titre-1986, which bears as its 
solipsistic insignia a meteorological map illustrating the very wind 
patterns that are momentarily fluttering and extending it in space. The 
flag piece further introducés into the series of terms the idea of a nation 
or kingdom, the sky as a kingdom of the beyond and the immaterial, the 
kingdom of the transcendent void; it points also to the use of art as a 
way to sign the void, or to sign it forth, to invite it to present its 
signature, and to the idea of the artist, as once the mystical initiate, as a 
person who has willfully recreated himself or assigned himself a new 
nationality, an uncaused and occult citizenship. 

l’uomo volante - 1979 , Boezem’s only performance sculpture, 


imbricates the theme of return beyond the sky — return to the distant 





nation of one’s true but occult citizenship — with the theme of identity 


20 


and the shattering of its earth-bound limitations. Boezem, attired in a 
kind of fantasied flight suit, struggles with two ropes to maintain 
upright a mirror whose weight is equal to his own; when he weakens, the 
mirror falls and shatters, its shards gazing upward toward the sky. The 
Orphic soul’s supposedly true identity as inhabitant of the sky lies 
shattered with it — or has it escaped, in the shattering, from the bonds 
of the body, and ascended? This action was performed in the Vleeshal, 
or Flesh-hall (Butcher Shop) in Middelburg, the past history of the site 
reinforcing the theme of bodily bondage and mortality. 
icarus-1981, restates the theme of attempted ascent, material 
anchorage, and the empty imprint of the artist who has disappeared if 
not into the beyond then into its signage. 

In this series of works and others related to it, Boezem shows a later stage of 
the Orphic theme than Klein had embodied. Klein, at the height of 
Modernism, feit justified in part by the mythic tug of the Hegelian view 
of history, according to which all western civilization was on the verge of 
ascending out of ordinary causality into some spiritual beyond. 

Boezem’s variations on the Orphic theme are more ambiguous, more 
attentive to the mechanical nature of motion and the earthliness of the 
body. Boezem is parsing a Modernist theme at the point of its 
exhaustion. Though his work so far reviewed does not seem exactly 
post-Modernist, it does derive some of its meaning from the terminal 
sense that Modernism, like a communal Icarus figure, has crashed and 



Icarus 1981 

photography, manilla-rope, wax, granite 
2700 x 150 x 10 cm 


will not rise again. 






In the 1980S Boezem’s work introduced, alongside its musings on the Orphic 
theme, a motif seeming to affirm the rootedness of culture, and hence of 
spirituality, in the earth and the two-dimensionality of its surface. This 
work seems in various ways to be post-Modernist, though that term may 
have less clear applications in European than in American art. I am refer- 
ring to the ongoing series of works using the Hoor plan of the Gothic 
Cathedral of Reims as both a structuring element and a semantic sign. 

Boezem’s cathedral-based works historicize the theme of Orphic 

transcendentalism by transposing it into a specific cultural embodiment; 
the quest for the beyond, instead of remaining in the zone of parodied 
religious belief, as for Klein, has become a down-to-earth cultural 
signifier attached to a real time and place. Conversely, these works also 
transpose a Christian traditional form into a more abstract environment 
of meaning, loosening it from naive devotionalism for philosophic 
reflection. 

Beginning in 1980 and continuing throughout the 8os, Boezem incorporated 
the ground plan of the cathedral at Reims into a series of works that 
both extend the theme of Orphic ascent and complexify and critique it. 
In the process a break or shift in his relationship to space occurs. 
Previously the wholeness of volumetric space had been indicated by 
outdoor sitedness and the thematics of the sky; space so conceived had 
exerted a redemptive force as the locus in which the escaping soul might 
regain its true home. But now, with the cathedral works, a three- 
dimensional space which was originally defined as specifically 
redemptive is contradictorily compressed into a two dimensional 






Reims 1988 


linen, embroidered silk, glass, wood 

300 x 120 x 90 cm 







diagram seemingly offering no escape, no room for refuge, sanctuary or 
dreams of openness. The cathedral becomes abstract, a sign of itself, a 
logo. Still, there is a suggestion that it somehow transcends such 
distinctions, as a magical space in which dimensional crossings can be 
effected. 
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In the etudes gothiques • 1980-81, Boezem collaged into the Gothic 
floor-plan photographic dements that suggest the church as a place of 
bondage and point to nature outside it as the escape. A man (Boezem), 
anamorphically distorted by photography as if seeking release from his 
own body image, cries out in the church as if unable to be heard; the 
church walls dissolve into clusters of birds and sky. 

In GREEN cathedral- 1978-87, the sacred floor plan is sketched by a 
stand of specially planted trees. This work was actually realized in 1987 
on a polder or landfill area reclaimed from the sea and thus a site of 
2 4 transformation; there is a reciprocity or criss-crossing of the 

transformative events here: as culture has converted sea into land, so the 
artist converts culture (the cathedral) into nature. 

In fossil- 1983 , the floor-plan is inscribed on a piece of basalt, suggesting 
ambiguously both its foundation in nature and its domination of it. 
There is also a suggestion of the enduring nature of the plan, which, 
etched in a specially hard stone, is here to stay. In terms of European 
cultural politics, the piece suggests that the past, in both its 
accomplishments and its follies, will not go away; there will be no 
effortless flight to a realm of openness. 
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Etude Gothique 1980-81 

collage, photograph, ink 

100 x 70 cm each 



Fossil 1983 

basalt 

150 x 150 x 100 cm 



















In REIMS1988, the floor-plan is formed by upside-down wine glasses on a 


white table-cloth. There is a hinted suggestion that the communion rite 
has lost its sacral force, leaving a symposium or drinking party in its 
place. But even the drinking party is not happening yet — or is over. 

The glasses wait some undefined activation. 

The cathedral works are most intimately linked to the thematics of the sky in 
design for a RUNWAY1981.A large jet passenger plane is 
inscribed within the floor plan as if taking off from inside the cathedral. 5 
The cathedral is seen as a launching pad for entrance into the sky. 

Throughout this series, the cathedral seems to function as a transformative 
membrane through which transpositions from nature to culture or 
below to above can be effected. The relations of the cathedral to nature 
on the one side, and to culture on the other are explored visually as the 
tracé of sacred architecture becomes an immanent structural presence 
2 6 that finds itself expressed as a kind of universal in various realms of 

being. At the same time that Boezem treats it as historicized, he also 

makes of it an archetype — or allows it to be one, as if accepting the D e 11 a s c u 1 1 u 

inertia of cultural heritage. One can ascend out of one’s culture only on 0 

the vehicle designed by one’s culture. On the other hand, alongside 

works such as icarus which seem to emphasize the impossibility of 

transcendence due to the gravitational force of the body, there is a 

suggestion that “there is no escaping the gravitational force of culture.” 9 

The cathedral, artistically, represents a communal striving as opposed to 

the Modernist idea of art as expression of an individual sensibility in 


ra e la Luce 1985 

linen, paper, plastic 
65 cm 


deliberate contrast with other individual sensibilities. Boezem’s 
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emphasis on it suggests the post-Modern break has occurred for him. 


It is no longer viable for the individual artist to seek the cultural 
transcendence of innovation and supposedly free or acausal invention. 
Confronted with the collapse of the Modernist ideology the artist 
envisions a pre-Modernist rootedness in communality. His or her work 
is no longer seen as a flight away from cultural heritage so much as an 
attempt to fly more limitedly within it. 

On the one hand Boezem’s work clearly points to a transnational reality, the 
reality of the sky, the immaterial, the signature of the beyond. On the 
other, it celebrates the European-ness from which it arises, as in the 
positing of Reims cathedral as a kind of universal structuring device. 

FLYiNG the m a p • 19 7 8, embodies this bidirectionality. A sky-writing 
plane drew in the air over Boezem’s city, Middelburg, the outlines of 
that same city. Middelburg was destroyed by German bombing during 
World War II and reconstructed meticulously afterward from 
photographs and plans of the earlier town. It is this precious inner city, 
the victim of the bombs, the jewel later recut, that Boezem transports to 
the sky in a typically bidirectional gesture. On the one hand the city torn 
and battered by history is relocated redemptively above the earth on 
which the tragedy occurred; transposed into the immaterial and 
transcendent, it will not again suffer distress and extinction. On the 
other hand, it is the very boundaries of the town that are held up as a 
spectacle to be viewed from below by persons still entrapped within 
those boundaries and still limited gravitationally to the materiality of 


the earth. Despite the celestial locale, the stress on boundaries suggests 


the impossibility of escaping into the immaterial. 


The cathedral theme in Boezem’s oeuvre found perhaps its most refined 
realization in la lumiere cistercienne- 1984-86. Visiting the 
sites of 21 Cistercian churches and monasteries, in the Netherlands, 
Belgium, and France, Boezem exposed photographic paper to the light 
in each until it turned black. Subsequently, each blackened sheet of 
photographic paper was exhibited as a monochrome record of the 
passing of time, of the absent presence of the past and of tradition. 

cistercian light epitomizes that part of Boezem’s oeuvre that is about 
absence — the absence of the flown-away soul from the body shed 
like a snakeskin; the absence of form in the void; the absence of 
transcendence in the here-below. This theme is seen in various works — 
ABSENCE OF THE ARTIST I97O, WINDTABLES • 1968, 
hommage aj.b. -1992, UNTiTLED-i992.Itisasifthe selfhood of 
the real, flinching from its confrontation with hopelessness, drained by 
its incorporation of the void, causes form to shrink into a phase of 
latency or potentiality which in turn is represented in the egg and jug 
motifs prominent in several recent works: the unbearable 

LIGHTNESS . -1989, DEGLI U C C E L L I • 1 9 9 O , and 

FRA CIELO E TERRA-1992. 

fra cielo e terra “Between Heaven and Earth,” comprises two huge 
ceramic jars lying on the ground almost mouth to mouth as if breathing 
or pouring into one another. Inside each a portion of the celestial map 
of the nocturnal sky is painted. They are incubatory spaces in which as 





in an egg the Orphic soul curls up and sleeps till its awakening in the sky 
— or rather, its sleep in that uterine regenerative space is its awakening 
into the sky. Locked permanently, perhaps, between sky and earth, it 
awaits that awakening forever, as in a tomb that is at once life and death. 

An earlier work, della scultura e la LUCE1985, encapsulates the 
oeuvre. Inside a flat round candy box like a sectional slice of Parmenides’ 
spherical universe the earth lies tastily and topographically represented 
as a mountain range; the tip of the highest peak barely touches, when 
the box is closed, the upper lid, establishing there in the secret dark the 
connection between above and below which is broken as soon as one 
opens the box to bring it into the light. Inside the lid, which is a deep 
cosmic blue, the constellations of the night sky are portrayed. It is our 
universe of the sublime and the worldly, the sky and the earth, wrapped 
like a gift of jewels or candy. Whose box is it? By whom was it intended 
for whom? 


THOMAS McEVILLY 
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Fra Cielo E Terra 1992 


terracotta, Keimfarbe 

700 x 250 x 500 cm 
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Hommage a J.B. 1992 

copper, feit, eggs, lead 

170 x 180 x 44 cm 



The Leaning Wing and the Birds 1981 

canvas, acrylic, velvet, steel, pigeon food 
350 x 250 x 350 cm 















































































WORKS FEATURED IN EXHIBITION 


END NOTES 

1 See W.K.C. Guthrie, Orpheus and Greek 
Religion: A Study of the Orphic 
Movement, New York: W.W. Norton, 
1966, and M.L. West, The Orphic Poems , 
Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1983. 

2 For a more detailed discussion of this 
mechanism see James Webb, The Occult 
Establishment , LaSalle, Illinois: Open 
Court, 19912, pp. 7-30. 

3 For a somewhat expanded discussion of 
this situation in European art see Thomas 
McEvilley, “mute prophecies: the art 
of jannis kounellis,” in exhibition 
catalogue, Jannis Kounellis , Chicago: 
Museum of Contemporary Art, 1986, 

pp. 18 and elsewhere. 

4 Malevich, The Non-objective World , 
Hilbesheimer tk 

5 For more on this parallelism see Thomas 
McEvilley, “de berg karmel en de 

WOESTENIJ VOORBIJ DE VORM,” in 

Fuente, Juan de la Cruz, 1591 ©1991, 
Amsterdam: D’Arts, 1991, pp. 81-89. 

6 Webb, Occult Establishment, pp. 9-10 

7 For more on this see Thomas McEvilley, 
“yves klein, conquistador of the 

vo i d ,” in exhibition catalogue, Yves Klein, 
A Retrospective , Houston: Institute for 
the Arts, and New York: The Arts 
Publisher, 1982. This essay, along with my 
other writings on Klein will be published 
in 1993-94 as a book, by Schirmer Mosel 
Verlag, Munich. 

8 

Or perhaps, as Philip Peters has it, the 
aeroplane is attempting to lift the 
cathedral into the immaterial. Philip 
Peters, “through space and time,” in 
exhibition catalogue for XX Bienal Sao 
Paulo, The Hague: The Netherlands Office 
for Fine Arts, 1989, p. XI. 

9 Philip Peters, “through space and 
time,” p. XI. 
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0 65 cm collection: Rijksdienst Beeldende Kunst Holland 

10 . Hommage aJ.B. 1992 copper, feit, eggs, lead 

170 x 180 x 44 cm collection of the artist 

11 . Etude Gothique 1981 collage, photography, ink 

100 x 75 cm collection of the artist 

12 . Etude Gothique 1981 collage, photography, ink 

100 x 70 cm collection of the artist 

13 . Etude Gothique 1980 collage, photography, ink 

100 x 70 cm collection of the artist 

14 . FlyingtheMap 1978 collage, photography, acrylic 

100 x 75 cm collection: Professor P. Sanders, Holland 

15 . 1965-1992 1992 paper, crayon 

250 x 150 cm collection of the artist 

16 . Degli Uccelli 1990 pulp cane, bamboo 300 x 300 x 160 cm 

17 . Sculpture Gothique 1980 cotton, ink, bronze,-wood, iron 

200 x 150 x 150 cm collection of the artist 

18 . Maquette Green Cathedral 197&86 beech wood, crayon 

maquette: 186 x 44 x 21 cm pedestal: 86 x 44 x 50 cm 
collection of the artist 


Marinus Boezem 


Born 1934 , Leerdam/Holland 
Lives in Middelburg/Holland 
1963 Discovers air as a sculptural material 
1968 Discovers the shadow as a suggestion light, time, and space 
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Selected Exhibitions and other Performances solo exhibitions or performances are followedby (s) 

1960 Exhibits part of a Dutch polder 

1965 Signs a fan 

1967 “Beeld en Route” Groningen, Holland (catalogue); Gallery Waalkens, Finsterwolde, Holland 

1968 “Air Environment” (s) Gallery Swart, Amsterdam; Gallery d’Arte La Nuova Loggia, Bologna - with Ger van Elk 
(catalogue); Documentation of the day’s weather report sent to people active in art, September 26 ; Reopening of the 
“Mesdag Panorama” (s) in the Hague, declared the oldest environment in Holland; “Artificial Nature Impressions” 
“Les Structures Gonflables” Musée d’Art Moderne de la Ville de Paris (catalogue); “Experiments in Art and 
Technology” Gallery 845, Amsterdam; Gallery Swart, Amsterdam; “Junge Kunst aus Holland” Kunsthalle Berne 
(catalogue); 

“RA3” Amalfi, Italy; “Environments” Catharijneconvent, Utrecht (catalogue) 

1969 Hangs bed sheets out of the Windows of the Stedelijk Museum Amsterdam; Contributes “Sand Fountain” to film 
“Land Art” by Gerry Schum; “Signs the sky above Amsterdam with an aeroplane” (s) ; “Op Losse Schroeven” (“When 
Attitude Becomes Form”) Stedelijk Museum Amsterdam/Kunsthalle Bern (catalogue); “Verbogene Strukturen” 
Museum Folkwang Essen, Germany (catalogue); “Manifestazione - Incontro” Museo Civico, Bologna; “Art after 
Plans” Kunsthalle Berne (catalogue)/ Aktionsraum Munich; “Vorstellungen nehmen Form an” Museum Haus Lange, 
Krefeld, Germany/Institute of Contemporary Art, London (catalogue); “Biënnale des Jeunes” Musée d’Art Moderne 
de la Ville de Paris, France (catalogue) 

1970 “Temperature/humidity drawings” (s) Gallery Art & Project, Amsterdam; “Tokyo Biënnale: Between Man and Matter” 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, Tokyo (catalogue); “Art Concepts from Europe” The Bonino Gallery, New York; 

Kyoto Municipal Art Museum, Tokyo; Aichi Prefectural Art Gallery, Nagoya 

1971 Film: “Breathing upon the TV-screen” commissioned by NOS television/Openbaar Kunstbezit; “Hooglandse Kerk 
Leiden”, video-film e.a. for Sonsbeek buiten de Perken, Arnhem (catalogue); Guest-curator of the Van Abbemuseum 
collection, Eindhoven; “10th Contemporary Art Exhibition of Japan” Tokyo, Nagoya, Fukioka 

1972 “Operazione Vesuvio” Gallery II Centro, Naples 

1974 Video-film: “A gentle breeze in May” 

1975 “Park project Breda” a visual sound scupture commissioned by the Dutch Ministry of Culture; Foundation “Podio 
del Mondo per 1’Arte” Middelburg; “Fall within Nagoya 75, Concept Work” Arichi Prefectural Art Gallery, Nagoya 

1976 Gemeentemuseum, (s) The Hague (catalogue) 

1977 “03 23 03: Projects/Performances” Museum of Modern Art Montreal/The National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa 

1978 Gallery Média, (s) Neuchatel, Switzerland 

1979-85 Professor in Art Department of Architecture, Technical University Delft, Holland 

1979 Galleria Ferrari, (s) Bologna; “Space sculptures” (s) De Vleeshal, Middelburg, Holland (catalogue); Video-film: 

“L’Uomo Volante” NOS television; “To do with Nature” traveling exhibition organized by The Netherlands Office for 
Fine Arts, The Hague (catalogue); “L’Estetico e il Selvaggio” Gallery Civica, Modena (catalogue); “L’ombra” Casa 
del Mantegna, Mantova, Italy; “Photographie als Kunst 1879-1979, Kunst als Photographie 1949-1979” Museum des 
XX Jahr-hunderts Vienna/Tiroler Landesmuseum Ferdindandeum, Innsbruck/Neue Gallery, Linz, Austria (catalogue) 

1980 “Gerry Schums Television und Videogalerie 1968-73” Stedelijk Museum Amsterdam/Museum Boymans van 
Beuningen, Rotterdam/Kölnische Kunstverein, Cologne (catalogue); “Actie, werkelijkheid en fictie in de kunst van de 
jaren 60 in Nederland” Museum Boymans van Beuningen, Rotterdam (catalogue) 

1981 “Wiener Internationale Biënnale Erwieterte Fotografie” Vienna (catalogue) 

1982 Provincial Museum, (s) Hasselt, Belgium (catalogue); “Faire Semblant” (s) Musée d’Art Moderne, Grenoble (catalogue); 
Gallery Müller-Roth, (s) Stuttgart; “Contemporary Art from the Netherlands” Museum of Contemporary Art, Chicago/ 
Iola Museum of Modern Art (catalogue) 

1983 Gallery Média, (s) Neuchatel, Switzerland; “Gesignaleerd - Neue Kunst aus den Niederlanden” Kunsthalle zu Kiel, 
Germany (catalogue); “Oeuvres choisies du Musée de Toulon” Espace d’Art Contemporain, Chalon sur Saóne, 
France; “Künstlergremium” Mönchen Gladbach, Germany 


1984 Realisation of the project “La Lumière Cistercienne” 

1985 Anthoney Reynolds Gallery, (s) London; Gallery Waalkens, (s) Finsterwolde, Holland; “Light-Sculpture, a reflection on 
Berlage” (s) Gemeentemuseum, The Hague (catalogue); “Het Experiment in de Nederlandse film” Stedelijk Museum 
Amsterdam (catalogue); Collection du FRAC Nord Pas-de-Calais, Musée de L’Hospice Comtesse, Lille; 
“Zomeropstelling” Rijksmuseum, Kröller-Müller, Otterlo, Holland 

1986 “Foto Fest Houston: Integrations, a Structural Approach to Photography” Lawndale Art and Performance Center, 
University of Houston (catalogue); “Sculpture - Skulptuur” Een Keuze uit het Werk van Nederlandse Beeldhouwers, 
Museum Kröller-Müller, Otterlo, Holland; “Tu es Pierre” Frac de Limoges, France (catalogue); “Himmelschreiber” 
Kunstverein, Kassei, Germany (catalogue) 

1987 “La Lumière Cistercienne” (s) Wilhelm Hack Museum, Ludwigshafen, Germany (catalogue); Gemeentemuseum, The 
Hague (catalogue); “Gothic Growing Project” (s > 1978/79. The ground plan of the cathedral of Reims planted in Italy 
(Lombardy); poplars near Almere, Holland; “Artists Flags” Musée d’Art et d’Histoire, Geneva (catalogue); “Forum” 
Middelburg, Holland (catalogue) 

1988 Musée d’Art Moderne, 1:s) Lyon; “Zeitlos” Hamburgerbahnhof, Berlin 

1989 De Beyerd, (s) Breda, Holland (catalogue); “Degli Uccelli” (s) De Vleeshal, Middelburg, Holland; “Reflection 1 / 2 / 3 ” 
Chapelle des Carmelites, Toulouse, France (catalogue) 

1990 “National Garden Festival” Gateshead, Great Britain (catalogue); “Multiple Choice” Gallery Fons Welters, Amsterdam 

1991 Ram galerie, (s) Rotterdam; Museum voor Hedendaagse Kunst Ostende, Belgium (with Piet Dielman); “A.S.O.” Auvers 
sur Oise, France (catalogue); “De Collectie Alsnoch” Provinciaal Museum Hasselt, Belgium (catalogue); Anthoney 
Reynolds Gallery, London; “Kunst und Kanal, Wettbewerb zur Markierung der Europaischen Wasserscheidung” 
Nürnberg, Germany (catalogue) 

1992 Gallery Langer Fain, (s) Paris; “Allocations” Zoetermeer, Holland (catalogue); “Moment between Language and 
Image” Stichting Air, Amsterdam (catalogue); “Doublé Dutch” Sala 1 , Rome (catalogue); “A Marked DiVerence” 

Artï et Amicitias, Amsterdam (catalogue); Musée d’Art Contemporain, Lyon 

1993 Aleph, (s) Almere, Holland; Corcoran Gallery of Art, (s) Washington, D.C. “Différentes Natures” La Défense, Paris; 

“Abri” Van Abbemuseum, Eindoven 
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